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Clubs'  Industrial  A.ssociation 

PmldHifr-ilfs.  HKKS^  IX,  Pnrhirtir  S«mh%  N.W. 

Hon.  Sec— Hon.  L.  H.  MONTAGU, 

VI,  YLaaikiflnBL  Palace  Gawl—h  W* 

Aad  an  Executive  Committee  composed  of  R^Kcwotattvas  ol 

Affiliated  Chibs. 


OBJECTS. 

To  affiliate  Girls*  Clubs  together  in  order  to  study  industrial 
legislation,  and,  when  opportunity  arises,  to  improve  the 
industrial  conditions  under  which  their  members  work.  Affilia- 
tion Fee,  one  shilling  (to  be  renewed  aonualiy). 

METHODS, 

1 — The  organisation  of  Lectures  in  individual  Ciub^  and  at 
central  meetings  of  groups  of  Clubs. 

a— The  spread  of  literature  on  industrial  subjects. 

3—  The  formation  of  Citizenship  Classes  in  difEerent  parts  of 

London. 

4— The  reporting  to  the  Home  Office  through  the  Women's 

Industrial  Council  (thereby  securing  complete  anonymi^) 
of  infringements  of  the  law  in  factories  and  workshops. 

NOTE. 

The  C.I.A.  has  improved  the  condition  of  several  hundred  work- 
shops. It  has  never,  since  its  formation  in  1898,  caused  even  one 
girl  to  lose  her  employment.  It  advises  girls  to  consult  their 
Club  Leader  as  to  the  reality  of  the  infringement  before  report- 
ing it,  and  to  be  careful  how  they  talk  about  it  afterwards. 

CLUB  LEADERS 

J"  *°  ^PP^y      lectures,  literature,  etc.  Applications 

for  affiliation,  and  reports  of  infringements  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.  The  C.I.A.  meets  every  two  months,  in  the  evening 
for  a  lecture  on  some  industrial  subject,  followed  by  a  sodal 
evening.   There  is  a  social  gathering  in  Uie  summer. 


Newspaper  and  Citizenship  Classes 

and  how  to  hold  them,  with  specimen  lessons. 


The  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  which  was  diawn  tip  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Clubs'  Industrial  Association  and 
published  in  1908  is  exhausted,  and  the  Committee  feels  that 
its  evident  usefulness  justifies  them  in  bringing  out  a  second 
.edition  containing  new  model  lessons.  They  are  most  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  Miss  Lefroy,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Macrosty,  Mrs.  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  Mrs.  Alfred  PoUard, 
Miss  Potter  and  Miss  Spidmann,  for  the  invaluable  assistame 
so  generously  given. 

The  Committee  hope  that  this  little  pamphlet  may  be  the 
means  of  introducing  the  work  of  the  Association  to  many 
Clubs  which  have  not  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  it. 

A  full  statement  of  the  aims  and  work  of  the  Clubs  Indus- 
trial Association  will  be  found  on  the  preceding  page. 

OBJECTS. 

The  main  objects  ot  a  Newspaper  and  Citizenship  Ctess 
are:  — 

1.  To  widen  the  intellectual  outlook  of  working  girls  and 
to  make  them  interested  in  the  world  outside  their  own  special 
sphere,  and  thus  to  improve  their  sense  of  proportion,  and 
increase  their  self-respect. 

2.  To  increase  the  girls'  knowledge  of  facts  of  economic, 
social  and  poUtical  interest,  which  directly  afiect  their  mdns- 
trial  position. 

3.  To  train  the  girls'  tastes  so  as  to  make  them  interested 

in  the  Newspaper  as  a  whole  instead  of  the  more  sensational 
parts  only. 

4.  To  render  intercourse  between  fathers  and  daughters, 
brothers  and  sisters,  boy  and  girl  friends,  more  intellectual  and 
hf^ttl. 

METHODS. 

The  Class  should  be  as  informal  as  possible,  held  in  a 
Social  rather  than  in  a  Class  Room.  The  leader's  efforts  should 
bCi  to  stimulate  rather  than  give  instruction.  She  should  never 
be  guilty  of  "  holding  forth  "  for  any  consecutive  time,  but 
rather  encourage  the  girls  to  formulate  their  views,  steadying 
tlieir  standards  rather  than  violentlv  substituting  her  own. 
She  can  gradually  and  tactfully,  in  the  service  of  truth,  correct 
crudei  extravagant,  or  anarchic  thought.     For  example,  she 


may  find  that  the  girls  consider  the  Landlord  and  the  Tax 
Collector  their  natural  enemies.  It  requires  careful  training 
before  they  can  understand  that  these  two  individuals  are 
factors  in  the  great  scheme  of  an  economic  State.  The  leader 
should  supplement  the  knowledge  of  her  Class  from  her  own 
general  e3q>erience>  realising  always  that  the  girls'  education 
ended  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  making  tbem  understand 
the  vastness  of  knowledge  and  reverence  it  accordingly.  For 
example,  it  is  not  unusual  for  girls  to  consider  history  dull 
when  they  have  only  the  crudest  idea  of  its  meaning — an  idea 
culled  from  the  School  Reader.  If  history  can  be  introduced 
by  gentle  interpellations,  and  its  connection  with  actuality  ex- 
plained, the  girls  will  be  surprised  at  the  new  interest  the  study 
offers  to  them.  The  hurry  with  which  girls  pass  through  the 
school  standards  in  order  to  enter  the  labour  market  does  not 
stimulate  any  respect  for  knowledge,  and  makes  them  some- 
times think  that  any  subject  which  was  suggested  in  their 
school  years  must  not  be  dwelt  upon  during  the  first  two 
years  of  industrial  life,  lest  it  interfere  with  the  more  practical 
issues  of  wage  earning.  Gradually,  as  they  get  older,  the  girls 
realise  with  pathetic  intensity  the  gaps  which  were  left  in  their 
education,  and  are  only  too  grateful  for  the  chance  of  assimi- 
lating new  thought. 

The  leader  should  make  a  very  free  use  of  maps,  pictures, 
photographs,  or  other  apparatus,  in  order  to  make  the  subjects 
as  concrete  as  possible.  It  is  generally  desirable  for  the  Class  to 
appoint  one  of  their  own  members  as  Secretary,  who  will  try 
to  make  the  work  of  the  Class  known  to  the  general  body  of 
members  and  so  attract  new  students.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
organise  rambles  to  places  of  interest  and  institutions  discussed 
in  Class. 

FURTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  occasional  Conferences  between 
Clubs  on  subjects  of  topical  interest  studied  separately  in  the 
Newspaper  Classes.  Debates  (mixed  or  otherwise)  increase  the 
girls'  interest  in  their  studies.  It  is  generally  found  advisable 
for  leaders  and  members  to  confer  together  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  as  to  the  subjects  of  special  interest  which 
should  be  made  the  main  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  Classes. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  it  is  decided  to  follow  Children's  Legisla- 
tion, or  Factory  Legislation,  the  girls  should  accustom  them- 
selves to  follow  these  subjects  in  the  daily  paper,  and  bring 
cuttings  which  attract  their  attention,  to  the  Leader,  who  may 
perhaps  keep  a  Newspaper  Cutting  Book,  which  would  serve 
as  a  record  of  interesting  discussions.  If  any  time  remains 
after  the  special  subjects*  have  been  discussed  in  Class,  it  is 
well  for  the  Leader  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  week's 
events  and  to  touch  upon  foreign  politics.  The  Leader  has  in 
all  instances  to  supply  a  historical  background  before  she 
attempts  to  deal  with  subjects  conceming  foreign  life  or  hoiQC 

politics.  , 

•  See  N.B.  on  Page  3. 
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*It  is  often  useful  to  keep  a  monthly  calendar  and  fill  it 
up  with  the  chief  events  of  the  week  after  each  lesson. 

*The  girls  could  make  rough  lists  of  news  they  had  noticed 
in  the  papers  during  the  week,  and  these  might  be  dealt  with 
shortly  in  the  Class.  By  rejecting  and  amphfying  what  the 
girls  contribute,  guidance  can  be  given  for  further  reading, 
and  the  quality  of  the  lists  or  notes  can  be  improved.  Also, 
a  warning  can  be  given  to  look  out  for  further  menttoa  of 
important  pieces  of  news. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  girls  have  not  much 
opportunity  of  access  to  a  variety  of  papers,  as  they  have  not 
the  time  for  extensive  reading  in  the  Free  Libraries.  It  would 
therefore  be  useful  to  have  a  "  News  Sheet  "  hung  up  in  some 
accessible  place  in  the  Club  premises.  A  large  sheet  of  card- 
board would  serve,  on  which  could  be  hung  newspaper  articles, 
leaders,  etc.,  with  the  name  of  the  paper  from  which  they  are 
taken.  The  sheet  could  be  renewed  every  wedk  and  the  back 
sheets  kept  for  reference.  The  Class  Leader  should  prepare 
the  sheet.  Its  presence  in  the  Club  would  act  as  an  advertise- 
ment for  the  Class  and  help  to  recruit  new  members. 

(N.B. — An  experienced  teacher  and  student  of  economics, 
in  criticising  the  foregoing  suggestions,  writes : — "It 
seems  better  to  me  always  to  begin  with  a  short  general 
survey  of  the  week's  news,  based  on  what  the  girls  them- 
selves have  noticed,  and  not  to  leave  this  until  the  special 
subject  of  study  has  been  discussed.    It  is  necessary  to 
create  and  encourage  this  general  interest  in  the  world 
side  by  side  with  a  deeper  study  of  special  subjects,  and 
the  latter  is  generally  a  result  of  the  former.") 
It  is  hoped  in  time,  in  connection  with  the  Clubs  Indus- 
trial Association,  to  form  a  Reference  Library,  from  which 
Leaders  may  draw,  and  thus  equip  themselves  for  the  work  of 
the  Class.    When  extremely  controversial  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed it  is  impossible  for  the  Leader  not  to  show  her  own 
particular  bias,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  to  invite  occasion- 
ally visitors  representing  other  schools  of  thought,  so  that  the 
girls  may  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  all  sides  of  various 
questions.    An  interesting  Competition  might  be  arranged 
among  the  members  of  a  Class  to  produce  the  best  essay,  which 
could  be  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Qubs  Industrial 
Association. 

The  following  notes  on  special  subjects  are  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  Leader,  and  can  be  amplified  by  her  according 
to  her  own  inclination  and  the  needs  of  her  Class. 

A  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

Read  The  Working  Coostitntiaa  of  tiie  United  Kingdom,  by  Leqoaid 

Courtney. 

Test  knowledge  of  class,  to  ensure  words  used  being  understood.  A 
preliminary  talk  on  Parliamentary  procedure  may  be  necessary. 

•See  N.B, 
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4«   Conditions  which  make  a  General  Election  necessary. 

1.  The  Septennial  Act. 

No  Parliament  may  sit  longer  than  7  years. 

2.  A  Gov^nment  defeat  on  an  important  measure. 

In  the  last  century,  a  Government  always  resigned  if  defeated  on 
a  vote  in  the  House  of  Coamgms.  But  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  rel^ 

more  upon  *  the  feeling  of  the  coontry  '  than  upon  a  chance  division  itt 
the  House  (a  snap  vote).  It  does  not  follow  that  a  Prime  Minister  will 
resign  if  defeated  on  <me  Bill  unless  it  is  it  matter  of  fir^  class  imppi:t- 
anoe. 

3.  Change  of  Ministry. 

If  a  Prime  Minister  cannot  hold  his  party  together,  or  find  a  suffi- 
cient  number  of  colleagues  to  act  with  him,  or  if  for  any  other  reascni 
a  new  Ministry  is  formed,  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  country,  but 
the  old  Parliament  may  be  kept  together  long  mougli  to  dispose  of 
current  business. 

4.  Declaration  of  War. 

As  socm  as  war  has  been  declared  the  Government  usually  appeals 
to  the  country,  e,g._,  Election  of  1900,  during  the  Boer  War.  Conserva* 
tive  Government  returned  with  large  majority  to  carry  on  the  war. 

5.  Change  of  feeling  in  the  Country. 

This  has  come  to  be  the  real  reason  for  a  dissolution,  though  it  is 
only  recently  that  the  electorate  has  been  recognised  as  all-important,, 
e.g.  Election  of  1906,  when  Balfour  resigned  though  he  had  a  major- 
ity in  the  House.  Change  of  feeling  in  country  shewn  by  Government 
defeats  at  Bye-elections,  etc.  Enormous  Liberal  majority  proved  thi» 
change  of  feeling. 

6.  Action  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  debateable, 
e.g.,  1893,  it  threw  out  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  he  did  not 
zesign  till  2  years  later,  and  then  the  Conservatives  were  returned ; 
this  case  seems  to  justify  the  Lords'  claim  that  their  actioi*  represented 
the  feeling  of  tte  country* 

B.   Procedure  of  General  Election. 

1.  Party  Programme. 

Each  Party  leader  puts  his  programme  before  the  country  in  a 
series  of  speedbes,  with  reference  also  to  the  work  just  accomplished. 
The  individual  members  elected  in  each  constituency  are  pledged  to 
safpott  their  party.  The  member  independent  of  party  or  in  disagree- 
ment on  some  points  is  now  almost  extinct.  Pledges  given  by  members 
on  subjects  nqt  included  in  party  programme  are  of  practically  no  use. 

2.  The  Theory  of     A  Mandate/' 

Very  difficult  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  theory  that  at 
Government  has  no  right  to  pass  measures  which  were  not  before  the 
country  at  General  Election,  e,g.,  Balfour's  Education  Bill,  1902,  de- 
nounced because  Election  of  1900  turned  on  question  of  Soutii  Anicaa 
War.  His  refusal  in  1905  to  bring  in  Tariff  Reform  because  not  befom 
country  in  1900.  , 

This  theory  complicated  by  fact  that  except  in  few  cases,  ^  S^*^ 
war,  an  election  is  not  fought  on  one  issue,  e.g.,  1906,  Free  Trade, 
Chinese  Labour,  and  E  ucation  were  before  country.  What  was  actual 
mandate?  Mow  much  did  it  include?  Theory  of  mandate  at  present 
used  as  a  fom  of  party  warfare. 
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^.  Gemral  Remarks. 

I.  No  fixed  rules.  English  constitution  is  unwritten,  is  continually 
|[rowing  by  custom  and  precedent.  This  is  a  good  subject  for  illustrat- 
tag  living  history  and  living  citizenship,  e.g.,  the  idea  of  a  mandate 
practically  unheard  of  in  England  before  1906.  Chief  reasons  for  a 
dissolution  have  been  given  but  new  ones  are  possible.  In  tiMxny,  di» 
Prime  Minister  can  choose  the  mcmient,  and  might  do  so  manly  t/^ 
secure  fresh  support  from  the  country  for  his  measures.  The  expense 
and  upheaval  is  to  gfnt  that  a  General  Electiott  will  sol  be  U^itly 
il^Klertaken. 

a.  It  is  the  supreme  (^portunity  for  votaft  to  tmpnak  rngpantA  or 
diu^ptoval  of  the  GovwnoiMit'a  policy, 

JD.  Procedure. 

With  the  help  of  the  class  a  short  account  should  then  be  given  of 
the  franchise,  the  registration,  lists  of  voters,  the  work  of  the  Returning 
Officer,  the  canvassing,  polling  booths,  ballot,  counting  of  votes, 
scrutiny,  what  is  meant  by  bribery  and  corruption,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  a  constituency,  and  the  unseating  of  a  member.  The  lesson 
might  well  end  with  '  the  responsibility  of  the  voter.' 

PUBUC  FINANCE  AND  THE  BUDGET. 

(1)  The  Budget  is : — (a)  the  National  balance-sheet  giving 
valuation  of  national  receipts  and  expenditure. 

(b)  a  legislative  act  to  authorise  the  various  kinds  and 
amounts  of  State  expeiulkure,  and  the  taxation  wladu  is  to  be 
raised  to  cover  ihem. 

(2)  Taxes  are  a  portion  of  private  wealth,  exacted  from 
iadtviduals  by  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penditure essential  to  carrying  out  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. 

(3)  Public  Finance  differs  from  that  of  the  private  in- 
dividual, in  that  the  State  makes  its  revenue  (or  income)  fit  its 
expenditure  instead  of  vice-versa. 

In  every  Budget  we  have,  therefore,  two  problems:  — 
(a)  the  proper  subjects  for  expenditure;  (b)  the  methods  by 
which  money  should  be  raised  for  this  expenditure. 

(4)  Subjects  for  State  Expenditure.  The  scope  of  State 
activity  varies  in  different  countries  and  at  different  times. 
Generally  speaking,  as  a  State  grows  and  becomes  more  com- 
plex the  amount  ol  governmental  interference  and  regulation 
increases. 

The  primary  diUies  of  a  Government  have  been  defined  by 
Adam  Smith  as : 

(a)  "TTie  protection  of  society  from  the  violence  and 
invasion  of  other  independent  societies  " ; 

(b)  **  The  protection  as  far  as  possible  of  every  member 
of  society  from  the  injustice  or  oppression  of  every  other 
member  of  it." 

(c)  "  The  duty  of  erecting  and  maintainmg  those  public 
institutions  and  those  public  works  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  small  number  of  individuals.'* 


It  is  this  last  heading  which  is  so  elastic,  and  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  application  of  which  people  vary  so  much, 
from  the  Individualist  who  wishes  to  restrict  the  sphere  of 
governmental  interference  to  a  minimum,  to  the  Socialist  who 
regards  the  State  as  the  chief  lorce  in  expanding  a&d  CQOSoUd- 
ating  national  life. 

Grawth  of  State  ^ttkdty. 

In  the  middle  ages  public  expenditure  was  chiefly  made  for 

purposes  of  war  and  religion. 

As  commerce,  trade  and  industi-y  increased,  greater  prom- 
inence was  given  to  economic  aspects,  and  problems  as  to  State 
control  and  direction  in  these,  matters  became  numerous  and 
were  continually  changing. 

The  introduction  of  complex  machinery  into  industry,  and 
the  growth  of  power  on  the  part  of  special  interests  and  mono- 
polies, coupled  with  the  increased  recognition  of  social  respon- 
sibility, have  necessitated  an  ever-increasing  number  of  fresh 
regulations  to  prevent  injury  to  workers,  and  to  protect  the 
public. 

Further  reasons  to  expect  a  continuous  increase  of  State 
expenditure  are:  — 

(1)  The  growth  of  population. 

(2)  The   growth  (unfortunately)  of  miiitarism  in  the 

great  nations  of  to-day. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  State  Expenditure  is  only  limited 
by  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  the  people  to  pay  for  it. 

The  decisive  test  of  governmental  regulation  must  be, 
then,  to  show  that  the  general  welfare  can  only  thus  be  best 
attained,  and  that  the  money  is  being  spent  to  better  effect  by 
the  State  than  if  it  had  been  left  in  the  pockets  of  individuals. 

United  Kingdom,  190^ 

Expenditure. 


Consolidated  Fund  Services. 

(i).  National  Debt  Services  :  (Interest,  Management, 

'  Sinking  fund,  etc)   ;^27,ooo,ooo 

{2).  Courts  of  Justice   1,608,630 

<3).  Paymut  to  Sodal  Tanticm  Aocoonts   i»i56,86}r 


Supply  Services. 

(4).  Defence  :  Army    ;f  29,225,000 

„        Navy    3^9830,000 


jt66,oss,ooo 

45).  Civil  Services  (Public  Works,  Educatioo,  Civil 

Depts,  etc.)   ^^27,450,000 

(6).  Collection  of  Revenue   33093,000 

^7).  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs    i59593iOoo 


;^i8,686,ooo 

Guam  Toni|r^i4t,95<M97. 
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Revenue u 


Tax  Revenue. 

Customs   ;£^35j730>ooo 

Excise    30,750,000 

Property  and  Income  Tax    31,250,000 

"*  '  Eilate  Dufy   ..i.   12,350,000 

Stamps    7,700,000 

<,LaiM|  pTax   .J..*....  «...  750,000 

House  Duty   a»ooo,ooo 


Total— j^i2o,S3o,ooo 

Non-Tax  Revenue. 

Post  Office  «.  16,100,000 

Telegraphs   3,830,000 

Crown  Lands   wv^'^'^ff^^******************.*******^?**  470,000 

Suez  Canal  Dividends   ^  ,  19014,303 

Miscellaneous   1,426,100 


Total — ^;^22,84o,403 
Grand  Total— ^^143,370,403 

(5)  Explanation  of  Exfendititre. 

(1)  National  Debt  Services. 

A  National  Debt  is  a  mortgage  on  the  wealth  and  indusliy 
of  the  nation* 

In  times  of  special  difficnlty,  like  dttring  a  war,  the  benefite 

of  which  will  be  felt  for  many  generations,  and  during  which 
further  taxation  would  ruin  the  industry  of  the  nation,  it  is 
often  expedient  to  raise  a  loan,  on  which  interest  is  paid,  and 
which  will  be  eventually  repaid.  It  is  a  species  of  deferred 
taxation. 

In  England  the  National  Debt  was  started  soon  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  is  now  about  £706,000,000. 

In  prosperous  times  we  endeavour  to  pay  back  portions  of 

the  Debt,  so  as  to  have  fewer  expenses  in  connection  with  it. 

(2)  Courts  of  Justice  and  (4)  Defence. 

This  expenditure  is  in  accordance  with  Adam  Smith's 
first  and  second  statements  as  to  the  primary  duties  of  a  gov- 
ernment. ^ 

(3)  Pciytnent  ta  Local  Taxation  Aee&wnU. 

Government  activities  can  be  classed  under  two  heads : 
(a)  Imperial,  which  affect  the  community  as  a  whole,  such  as 
the  army;  (h)  Local,  which  relate  to  special  local  interests, 
e.g.,  roads. 

Others  have  botii  a  local  and  imperial  interest,  such  as 
when  we  find  local  admhiistration  under  central  control,  e.g., 
education,  poor-law.  Local  affairs  are  generally  financed  by 
local  taxes,  i.e.,  rates,  but  are  sometimes  subsidised  by  the 
Central  Government  when  directly  under  its  control. 

(5)  Civil  Services,  (6)  Collection  of  Revenue  and  (7)  Post  Office 
;    and  Telegraphs. 
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This  expenditure  is  in  accordance  with  Adam  Smith's  third 
statement  as  to  the  primary  duties  of  a  govermnent. 

(6)  Explanation  of  Revenue. 
Tax  Rbvbnus. 

Taxation  is  much  the  most  important  source  of  Revenue 
in  England. 

Maxim  in  England  during  the  last  70  years  that  taxes 
shall  be  imposed  for  revenue  only. 

Some  advocate  taxation  for  other  purposes :  (a)  Protec- 
tion, or  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty  to  give  a  prefercM 
to  home  products.  In  proportion  as  this  is  successful,  revenue 
from  this  source  diminishes,  (b)  Socialism,  or  the  employment 
of  taxation  as  an  instrument  for  securing  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  wealth. 

Principles  of  Taxation. 

(1)  Taxation  should  be  productive. 

(2)  Taxation  should  be  economical  and  should  therefore 
(a)  be  inexpensive  in  collection,  (b)  retard  as  little  as  possible 
the  growth  of  wealth  and  industry,  by  falling  on  n«t  hasomt 

rather  than  on  capital. 

(3)  Taxation  should  be  justly  distributed,  so  that'  tiie 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the  community  involved 
^ould  be  as  equal  as  possible. 

(4)  Taxation  should  be  elastic,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unneces- 
sary imposition  of  new  taxes. 

(5)  Taxation  should  not  fall  on  the  necessaries  of  Ufe« 
Taxation  is  (a)  Direct  when  it  is  levied  at  once  on  tlie 

individual  who  is  intended  to  bear  the  burden,  e.g.,  income-tax. 

It  is  advocated  as  (i)  causing  the  payers  to  realise  their 
responsibility  in  the  economic  conduct  of  the  State,  (2)  being 
easier  to  collect,  (3)  being  more  certain  of  its  "  incidence 
(i.e.,  on  whom  it  will  eventually  fall). 

(b)  Indirect  when  it  is  levied  on  goods  or  services  which 
may  be  passed  on  to  others,  e.g.,  excise  duties  on  account  of 
which  prices  are  usually  raised  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  advocated  as  (i)  being  less  obvious  to  the  mcmbert 
of  the  community,  and  therefore  not  so  hard  to  bear,  (2)  being 
distributed  over  more  objects  and  classes,  and  being,  therefore, 
less  onerous. 

It  is  apt,  however,  to  dislocate  tra4c,  is  expc»i«r*  to 
collect,  and  its  "  incidence  "  is  uncertain. 

Most  tax  systems  find  it  convenient  to  en^oy  both 

methods.  ,    .  ,  j 

Customs  and  Excise  are  indirect  taxes  levied  on  gooos, 

(o)  imported  from  abroad,  (b)  produced^at  home. 

In  England  they  are  chiefly  imposed  on  beer,  spirits  a|i4 

tobacco.  .  ^ 

ineofUte  Tax  is  tlie  most  important  direct  English  tax, 
whose  chief  merits  lie  in  its  productivity  alid  ks  elasticity.  It 

r 
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is  graduated,  as  it  is  urged  that  a  rich  man  can,  with  equal 
sascrifice,  bear  a  larger  proportionate  deduction  Iropt  his  in- 
come than  a  poor  one. 

Incomes  below  £160  are  exempt  and  earned  incomes  are 
taxed  lower  than  unearned. 

Estate  duty  is  imposed  when  a  property  above  a  certalfl 
amount  is  inherited.    It  is  also  graduated. 

Stamp  duties  are  imposed  chiefly  on  commercial  and  legal 
trausactions. 

The  NofirTax  Revenue. 

This  does  not  play  such  a  large  part  in  modern  tinies  as 
when  the  State  owned  large  tracts  of  territory. 
The  various  items  need  no  explanation. 

(7)  History  of  the  Budgets  in  England. 

In  primitive  times  a  Budget  was  impossible. 

There  was  very  little  State  expenditure  and  the  sentiment 
ol  the  tribe  served  to  supply  the  means  for  what  there  was. 
Later  on  the  various  autocratic  governments  levied  dues  wbcA 

they  wished,  most  of  which  (as  in  feudal  times)  were  on  land. 
In  the  14th  century,  by  the  time  labour  dues  had  been  com- 
muted to  money  payments,  the  principle  arose  that  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  should  grant  supphes  to  the  Crown  and  should 
control  its  expenditure. 

These  rights  were  subsequently  lost,  but  were  fought  for 
and  regained  at  tlie  Civil  War. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  made  Parliamentary  control  and 
supervision  a  reality. 

Annual  Appropriation  Act  started. 

Establishment  of  Cabinet  government,  which  caused  the 
Executive  to  rest  on  the  Legislature,  brought  financial  man- 
agement before  the  Lower  House.  Superiority  of  Lower 
House,  over  Upper  established  with  regard  to  mfMiey  bills. 

(8)  Procedure  of  bringing  in  a  Budget. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  good  Budget  are  "  ecour 
omy,  timeliness,  intelligibility,  completeness,  unity  and  accur- 
acy." 

Estimates.  Consolidated  Fund  charges  known  from  year 
to  year. 

Estimates  of  remaining  e^enditure  are  made  by  each 
d4^artment. 

These  are  combined  and  co-ordinated  by  the  Treasury. 

Treasury  has  to  estimate  yield  of  proposed  taxes. 

In  House  of  Commons  the  Budget  is  brought  in  as  a 

whole,  the  House  goes  "  into  Committee." 
The  whole  Cabinet  responsible. 

No  fresh  additions  can  be  made  after  it  has  been  brought 

This  means  that  those,  who  suggest  eicpenditure  must  alio 
find  the  means. 
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Consolidated  Fund  charges  usually  pass  without  debate. 
The  House  of  Lords  cannot  amend  the  Budget,  and  usage 

has  for  some  time  prevented  their  rejecting  it.      '    •  ■  • 
If  money  is  suddenly  wanted  at  any  other  time  of  the  year^ 
in  the  event^  for  instance,  of  a  war,  a  vote  of  credit  can  be 
passed. 

(9)  Control  and  Audit. 

Rievenue  is  collected  by  Inland  Revenue  Office. 

Money  is  paid  in  to  Bank  of  England  to  the  account  of 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General. 

For  every  payment  the  following  steps  have  to  be  taken : 

(a)  A  demand  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Comptroller  based 
on  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

{b)  A  grant  of  credit  by  the  Comptroller. 

(c)  An  order  to  the  Bank  to  transfer  money  from  Comp- 
troller's account  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  psuiicular  service. 

Auditor-General  has  following  duties : 

(a)  Verification  of  accounts  to  see  there  has  been  no  im- 
proper expenditure. 

(6)  Enquiry  into  the  application  of  the  funds. 

PROBLEM  OF  UNEMFLOYMErTT  AMONG  WOMEN. 

Introduce  by  referring  to  the  prominence  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject— how  it  affects  women  wagf- 
earners.      But    when    talked    about,    it    is  genenSly 

men's  want  of  work  which  is  discussed  and  for 
which  remedies  are  proposed.  What  about  unemployed 
women  and  girls?  It  is  just  as  bad  for  them;  often  worse. 
The  greater  number  of  women  do  not  work  for  wages,  but 
look  after  the  home,  and  the  menfolk,  and  the  children,  and  so 
eauti  a  share  of  the  menfolk's  wages.  But,  according  to  census 
figures,  nearly  five  million  womoi  and  girls  do  wi^j^e-eaming 
work  in  England  and  Wales. 

Describe  roughly  the  kinds  of  work — domestic  service 
largest  occupation;  textile  mills  and  factories,  especially  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire;  clothing  trades,  miscellaneous 
factories,  workrooms,  shops,  etc.  Many  of  these 
suffer  from  unemployment.  Causes  (a)  Season  trades  have 
slack  time  every  year  for  many  of  their  workers.  (6)  Times  of 
bad  trade,  (c)  Changes  of  fashion.  All  these  make  it 
worse  occasionally,  {d)  Unemployment  amongst  men  often 
makes  that  amongst  women  worse,  for  two  reasons,  (i)  the 
wives  of  unemployed  men  do  work  themselves,  laundry,  clean- 
ing, etc.,  instead  of  giving  it  to  others  to  do,  and  (2)  compete 
in  already  crowded  labour  markets,  throwing  others  out  of 
work. 

How  unemployed  women  suffer.  For  girls  and  un- 
nrarried  women,  stoppage  of  work  may  mean  great  privation. 
'Some  living  at  home  may  not  be  altogether  dependent  on 
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their  own  earnings,  but  many  are,  and  many  help  to  keep  the 
home  together,  so  that  those  dependent  on  them  suffer.  The 
siifferings  of  wives  and  widows  with  families  dependent  on 
their  earnings,  when  they  cannot  get  work  which  brings  in 

wages,  is  almost  too  cruel  to  bear  thinking  of;  but  thousands 
of  women  have  to  live  through  that  anguish. 

Special  circumstances  of  women.  Women  suffer,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  men  when  out  of  work  since :  — 

(a)  Their  wages  are  lower  when  in  work  and  leave  less 
wages  for  saving  against  a  slack  time. 

'     {b)  There  "are  comparatively  few  wOtoen  in  trade  unions, 

and  those  unions  which  exist  are  scarcely  ever  strong  enough 
to  give  unemployed  benefit.     •  ' 

■  Possible  remedies.  The  causes  of  unemployment  are  so 
varied  and  the  evil  so  deeply  rooted,  that  no  one  remedy  can 
-meet  the  difficulty.  But  we  can  see  certain  lines  along  which 
to  work. 

In  any  attempts  made  to  help  the  unemployed,  unemployed 
women  must  be  included. 

^  (i)  Distress  committees  should  have  special  sub-corn- 
mittees  to  deal  with  women  applicants.  Where  these  appli- 
cants cannot  be  found  work  by  means  of  Labour  Exchanges 
and  Employment  Registries,  special  work  should  be  provided  as 
is  done  for  men.  In  London,  workrooms  for  making  clothing 
have  been  at  work,  and  have  helped  hundreds  of  women  to  tide 
over  evil  times.  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  other  places  are 
establishing  woricrooms,  too.  In  some  cases,  Contracts  have 
been  obtained  from  Guardians  and  other  pubfic  bodies.  The 
difficulty  of  selling  the  clothes  so  as  not  to  throw  others  out  of 
work  may  be  met  by  giving  them,  perhaps  at  cost  price,  to 
school  committees,  or  distributing  them  to  the  unemployed 
tlMMnselves  through  Distress  Committees. 

(2)  The  Women's  Industrial  Council,  and  others  interested 
in  the  problem,  suggest  that  country  colonies  should  be  estab- 
lished for  unemployed  women,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

•  (3)  Other  remedies  must  be  more  indirect.  Abolition  of 
child  labour,  better  education  of  workers  to  enable  them  to 
do  more  skilled  and  various  kinds  of  work. 

Get  up-to-date  particulars  from  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body,  Temple  Chambers,  Temple  Avenue,  E.C. 

(4)  Better  organisation  of  workers  to  ensure  against 
slaclaiess. 

■  (5)  Better  organisation  of  our  industrial  system  to  avoid 

waste  and  misery  of  unemployment. 

(6)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  with  young 
children  or  other  helpless  dependents  should  be  free  to  give 
full  attention  to  her  home,  and  that  if  there  is  no  other  bread 
winner  in  the  family,  the  public  authority  should  give  adequate 
maintenance  to  herself  and  those  dependent  on  her  without 
any  taint  of  pauperism  and  without  breaking  up  the  home  as 
long  £^s  she  keeps  it  properly. 
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(7)  Old  age  pensions  preventing  distress  for  those 
<ax>wded  out  of  the  labour  market  by  younger  and  stronger 
workers. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  POOR  LAW* 

MAJORITY  REPORT. 

Consider  the  difference  between  Poor  Law  Relief  and 
Charity.  Charity  is  supported  by  voluntary  gifts  from  persons 
who  wish  to  give;  Poor  Law  Relief  is  taken  as  a  tax,  and  must 
be  paid  by  all  ratepayers  whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 

To  whom  is  Poor  Law  ReHef  given  ? 

1.  Persons  incapable  of  earning  their  own  Hving,  e.g., 
<^d  people,  children,  sick  people,  imbeciles,  cripples,  etc. 

Not  all  these  have  Poor  Law  relief.  It  is  the  law  that 
parents  must  support  their  children,  and  children  their  parents, 
if  they  can.  Again,  some  old  people  have  savings;  some 
orphans  are  adopted  by  friends;  sick  people  may  belong  to  a 
friendly  society,  and  so  on.  When  all  else  fails,  they  apply  to 
the  Poor  Law. 

2.  Persons  who  might  earn  their  own  living,  but  are  too 
lazy  or  vicious  or  self-indulgent.  Drink  brings  more  people 
to  the  workhouse  than  any  other  cause,  and  much  illness  is  due 
to  leading  a  bad  life. 

3.  Persons  who  would  be  glad  to  earn  their  own  living, 
but  cannot  find  work  which  they  can  do.  Perhaps  they  have 
never  learned  a  trade,  j>erhaps  their  trade  is  slack ;  they  may 
have  savings,  or  they  may  get  help  from  their  union  or  from 
friends.  If  not,  they  apply  to  Distress  Committees  or  to  t^ 
Poor  Law. 

What  sort  of  help  do  these  people  now  get,  and  how  might 

it  be  improved  ? 

I.  (a)  The  old  people — rather  less  than  a  third  of  those 
being  helped  are  in  the  workhouse  or  infirmary.  They  are  well 
fed  and  looked  after,  and  generally  kindly  treated.  But  the 
workhouse  is  seldom  a  happy  place  for  them;  partly  because 
they  have  to  live  with  all  sorts  of  people,  some  of  them  very 
rough;  partly  because  the  workhouse  is  often  very  large,  con- 
taining thousands  of  inmates.  This  means  that  discipline  has 
to  be  very  strict,  and  life  becomes  dull  and  monotonous,  tn 
a  few  places  small  homes  have  been  provided  for  the  well- 
behaved  old  people;  these  are  much  more  comfortable  and 
may  be  much  less  expensive  than   the    large  workhouses. 

Jmprovement  suggested:  Small  homes  in  every  union. 

The  remainder  of  the  old  people  receive  allowances  in  their 
own  homes — out-door  relief.  They  is  no  rule  how  much  they 
shall  have,  and  some  get  much  too  little.  Others  arc  having 
relief  who  have  enough  to  live  on  without  it,  or  whose  children 
ought  to  keep  them.  This  is  not  fair  to  the  ratepayers,  who  may 
be  quite  poor  themselves.  Sometimes  the  old  people  are  living 


in  a  very  neglected  condition  and  very  miserable.  Imprm- 
ment  suggested  :  More  care  to  be  taken  that  relief  is  givea 
Sdy  to  tW  in  need,  that  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  old  people 
Tcciiving  it  are  properly  looked  after^  and  that  those  who 
<:annot  be  looked  after  shall  be  brought  mto  an  mfirmary  or 

^         The  children:  These  are  cared  for  in  many  diflEerent 

i  Boarding  out,  in  a  working  man's  family,  where  they 
are  treated  just  as  other  children,  at  a  cost  of  3/-  a  week. 

ii  Schools  or  small  Homes.  Both  these  are  very  good 
when  well  managed,  but  are  sometimes  made  too  expensive. 
It  is  not  fair  to  ask  ratepayers  to  pay  20/- a  week  to  main- 
tain a  destitute  child  when  they  cannot  afford  as  much  for 

their  own  children.  ,       1  j  4.u;- 

iii  In  the  workhouse.  Most  people  acknowledge  this  to 
be  very  bad  for  the  children,  and  in  some  places  it  is  not 
allowed.    But  many  thousands  are  still  in  workhouses. 

iv.  Most  of  the  children  are  living  at  home  with  their 
parents  (either  widows  or  imable  to  earn  a  living)  who  receive 
out-relief  to  help  them  to  support  their  fMnilies  These  have 
not  been  properly  looked  after  fey  the  Guardians,  and  are 
sometimes  neglected,  badly  nounshed,  and  hvmg  m  M 

surroundings.    u  u 

Improvement  suggested :  That  more  children  should  be 
boarded  out,  that  none  should  be  kept  in  the  workhouse,  and 
that  liie  schools  and  homes  should  be  kept  simple  and  inex- 
pensive. "  Out-relief  "  children  should  be  carefully  looked 
after,  and  jf  their  parents  are  bad  shouki  be  taken  away 
from'  them,  and  the  parents  made  to  work.  ^ 

(c)  The  Sick.  Those  who  go  into  the  infirmanes  are 
nearly  always  well  cared  for,  with  good  nursing  and  doctors. 
Those  who  stay  at  home  can  have  the  doctor  free  of  charge. 
Many  call  in  the  Poor  Law  doctor  who  could  provide  for  their 
own  illness ;  many  have  no  doctor  when  they  need  one  because 
they  do  not  like  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  have  made  no 
provision.  Improvement  suggested:  That  ProvidentDispen- 
saries  should  be  started  all  over  the  country  through  wtach 
everyone  might  secure  medical  attendance  when  ill,  by  paying 
a  very  small  weekly  sum  when  well. 

(d\  Imbeciles,  cripples,  epileptics,  etc.  These  are  at 
present  generally  left  in  the  workhouse,  without  the  special 
treatment  which  might  make  their  lives  happier  and  more 
useful.  Improvement  suggested :  Special  homes  for  each  kind 
of  inmate,  where  they  would  be  looked  after  by  persons  under- 
Standing  their  special  needs.  tm,.^ 
2.  Persons  who  ought  to  earn  their  own  living.  Ihere 
are  large  numbers  of  these;  some  tramp  the  country,  begging 
or  stealing,  and  getting  Poor  Law  relief  wherever  they  want 
it:  others  go  into  the  workhouse  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  to 
get  tui-ed  of  ilte^ss  brought  on  by  drink  or  immorahty;  others 
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work  a  little  now  and  again,  and  go  to  the  workhouse  when 

they  are  tired  of  it.    In  some  workhouses  they  are  made  to 
work,  in  others  they  do  very  little.  Improvements  suggested : 
That  all  people  of  this  sort  should  be  sent  to  a  labour  cqlmy^^, 
where  they  would  be  made  to  work  for  their  living. 

3.  Persons  who  would  be  glad  to  earn  their  living  if  they 
could.  Some  of  these  get  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  workhouse^ 
some  get  short  jobs  of  work  from  the  Distress  Committees, 
and  are  no  better  off  when  they  are  done.  Imfrovemefd 
suggested :  Labour  colonies  where  some  might  be  taught  to 
work  on  the  land,  etc.,  emigration  for  some.  Insurance  for 
all,  which  would  provide  those  out  of  work  with  an  allowance 
w,hile  they  looked  for  new  work.  Labour  Exchai^es  to  make 
it  more  easy  to  find  work. 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  POOR  LA.W. 

THE  WNQRITY  lt£PQRT. 

Read. 

I.  The  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  I>aw  Commission, 
a.  Other  Publications  of  the  Ht^Heml  CooBmittee  to  Ptemote  th«  ^B^ealc- 
ap  of  the  Poor  Law. 

Public  opinion  has  been  dissatisfied  for  a  considerable 

period  with  the  methods  of  relieving  distress,  and  therefore  ift 
1905  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  methods  of  giving  relief,  and  the  reasons  why  so  much 
money  was  spent  with  such  poor  results.  This  year  the  Com- 
mission issued  its  Report,  one  signed  by  the  Majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  advocated  the  formation  of  a  new  body 
to  deal  with  distress,  and  the  other  signed  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  the  Rev.  Russell  Wakefield,  Mr.  George  Lansbury, 
and  Mr.  Chandler,  which  proposed  practically  to  hand  over 
most  of  the  duties  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  County  and 
Borough  Councils,  and  thus  do  away  with  the  Guardians  alto- 
gether. A  National  Committee,  consisting  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  people  has  been  formed  to  urge  that  the  proposals 
cmitained  in  the  Minority  Report  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  exactly  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do. 

The  Child&ek. 

The  County  Councils,  through  their  Education  Com- 
mittees, have  to  provide  education,  medical  inspection  and 

sometimes  food  for  the  children  attending  their  schools.  There 
are  other  children  for  whom  the  Boards  of  Guardians  have  to 
provide  these  things.  Evidently  it  would  be  wiser  and  more 
economical  to  hand  over  the  care  of  all  children  of  school  age 
to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council.  Undoul^- 
cdly  very  many  children  are  not  properly  cared  for.  Som<^ 
times  they  sufiF<»r  from  minor  ailments,  which  if  attended  to.  to 
time,  might  save  them  much  suffering  when  they  grow  up.  A 
boy  may  suffer  from  some  disuse  of  the  eyes.  If  it  is  cured  he 
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will  grow  up  a  strong  man,  able  to  do  his  proper  work,  in  the 
world,  but  if  allowed  to  become  worse  he  will  get  blmd  and 
thus  become  a  burden  on  the  people.  The  Guardians  wait  till 
the  parents  are  destitute  and  come  to  them,  but  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Education  Committee  to  seek  out  such  cases  and 
deal  with  them  at  once  instead  of  waiting  until  they  were 
brought  along.  Thus  many  more  children  would  have  a 
chance  of  growing  up  strong  and  healthy. 

The  Sick. 

The  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  says 
that  sick  people  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  PaWic  Hwltti 
Committees  of  the  Borough  or  County  Councils.   The  Med- 
ical Officer  of  Health  searches  out  cases  of  infectious  illness 
because  he  is  always  anxious  that  his  annual  reports  should 
show  a  low  death  rate.    There  are,  however,  many  diseases, 
such  as  consumption,  which  are  dangerous  to  the  community 
although  they  are  not  dealt  with  by  any  public  authority  until 
the  afflicted  breadwinner  is  driven  by  sheer  destitution  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  poor  law.   If  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  had 
the  care  of  all  the  sick  poor  in  his  district  he  would  very  quickly 
see  that  medical  aid  was  given  in  the  early  stages  of  disease, 
when  it  is  most  needed,  intead  of  waiting,  as  the  Guardians  do^ 
until  the  skk  have  spent  all  their  money  and  are  advanced  in 
their  illness. 

The  Mentally  Afflicted. 

At  present  the  County  Councils  provide  for  some  of  the 
lunatics  and  idiots,  while  others  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians.  This  is  a  wasteful  way  of  doing  things, 
and  everyone  is  able  to  see  how  much  better  it  would  be  for 
all  who  are  not  of  sound  mind  to  be  in  the  charge  of  one 
authority.  That  authority,  says  the  Minority  Report,  should 
be  the  County  Council. 

The  Aged. 

It  seems  unfair  that  people  who  have  worked  hard  all  then: 
lives  should  at  last  be  forced  to  the  degradation  of  seeking 

poor  relief,  especially  when  such  relief  now  prevents  honest 
workers,  brought  down  by  illness  or  misfortune,  from  receiv- 
ing an  old  age  pension.  The  care  of  the  aged  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pension  Committees,  pensions  being  given  to 
those  persons  settled  in  the  locality  who  could  and  would 
live  decently  by  their  aid,  while  the  others  would  be  placed  in 
homes  where  they  would  receive  proper  care. 

The  Unemployed. 

Then- remain  the  Unempoyed,  just  now  a  very  big 
problem.  For  these,  says  the  Minority  Report,  a  new  National 
Authority  is  urgently  required  which  would  establish  Labour 

Exchanges,  promote  trade  union  assurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, regtdarise  the  national  demand  for  labour,  and  suppress 
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txcessive  hours  of  work  and  the  illegitimate  use  of  boy  and 
girl  labour.  It  would  also  see  that  training  with  board  and 
lodging  was  given  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed,  while  their 
wives  and  children  would  be  given  adequate  relief. 

NOTES  OF  LESSON  ON  GAMBLING^ 

Aim. — ^To  impress  upon  girls  the  responsibility  of  using  money 

aright. 

MoKBY.— What  it  is — How  wc  obtain  it — ^what  it  is  used  for — 
good  use — Imd  use — economy — ^wise  economy— ^foolish 

economy. 

Give  definition  of  money  as  a  means  of  exchange.      Find  out  if  girls: 
know  anything  about  other  things  besides  coins  being  used  for  exchange- 
and  therefore  as  money.      Point  out  the  advantages  and  pleasure  of  earn 
ing  money  rather  than  of  getting  it     for  nothing.'* 

Then  its  right  and  wrong  uses  for  ourselves  and  others.  Thrift — ^wheft 
oaght  to  save  and  why.    The  pteasore  of  "  saving  up  "  for  sonuetldag*. 
The  bad  ^fect  of  having  what  jron  want  ai  0nce  and  paying  for  it  w\m^ 
you  can. 

Instance.  The  newspaper  advertisements  inviting  yoong  persons  to- 
marry  and  furnish  on  the  hire  system,  encouraging  them  to  saddle  them«>- 
selves  with  debts  which  will  have  to  be  paid  off  just  when  the  diflfeultieit 
and  expenses  of  young  married  people  are  likely  to  begin. 

Economy. — Wise  and  foolish. 

Economy  is  rather  the  wise  use  of  money  than  the  saving  of  it. 

Instance.  It  is  wiser  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  and  comfortabltt^ 
pair  of  boots  or  shoes  which  will  keep  out  wet  and  enable  the  wearer  to- 
walk  and  stand  without  getting  over  tired,  than  it  is  to  buy  a  cheap  and 
uncomfortable  pair  in  order  to  put  another  shilling  in  the  aninags  baok.t^ 

be  spent  on  a     treat"  or  a  Bank  Holiday. 

£GOiioaBty  of  stremgth,  health,  uid  Hme  as  mbW  ^  iA  waooa^^ 

Responsibility  for  use  of  all  our  natural  endowments,  such  as- 
health,  good  looks,  brains,  etc.,  and  of  those  things  which 
come  to  us  through  our  own  exertions  such  as  possi^sions 
and  money. 

No  right  to  waste  oar  health  and  strength,  to  misuse  our  personal 
attractions  to  lead  others  astray — no  right  to  neglect  our  minds  to  let  them 
lie  idle  or  occapied  with  foolish  or  wrong  things ;  no  right  to  keep  our 
possessions  selfishly  to  ourselves,  but  shdnld  use  them  for  others  as  well  a» 
ourselves. 

Gambling. — What  it  is. 

Getting  or  trying  to  get  something  which  belongs  to  someone  else,  and  to> 
get  it  for  nothing,  witho$U  worUmg  for  it  or  giviug  anything  im  retmrn^ 

Why  it  is  wrong. 

Because  money,  like  health,  beauty,  strength,  etc.,  is  a  trusi  from  God^ 
To  try  to  get  other  people's  mon^  witiholU  dmng  a3»ythiag  ia  return  for  it 

is  to  be  dishonest. 

If  one  person  wins  some  other  person  loses,  but  even  //  all  could  win 
and  no  one  lose  gambling  would  still  be  dishonest.  Why?  Because  the 
gambler  wants  to  get  something  without  paying  for  it  and  that  we  all  know 
is  to  be  dishonest* 
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What  money  means. 

It  means  power  over  other  people's  lives.  If  one  of  us  wants  a  nice 
home,  so  many  men  must  give  their  time  and  strength  to  the  making  of  it — 
if  we  want  only  an  ounce  of  sweets,  somebody's  time  and  strength  goes  to 
the  making  of  them,  and  //  we  can  pay  feofle  for  them  we  have  a  right  ta 
use  other  people's  lives  to  work  for  us— but  if  we  want  to  get  a  house  or  aa 
ounce  of  swe^  without  paying  for  them— say  by  gambling  in  a  lottery, 
we  are  trying  to  get  Ae  xwolts  of  odwr  peo^s  work  witikxrt  di^ig  any- 
lUng  oureelTes  in  Mtum. 

Kinds  of  Gambling. 

Not  only  horse-racing  and  betting,  but  all  kinds  of  competitions,  such 
as  hidden-word  competitions,  limerick,  etc.,  where  chance  cosaes  in,  where 
ooe  or  two  only  can  gain  and  all  the  oUiers  must  lose  and  where  t]i» 
winners  may  poctet  large  soma  of  money  im  whidi  they  give  nothing  ift 
fetnm. 

Bad  influence  of  Newspapers. 

The  majority  of  people  who  engage  in  some  form  of  gambling  never 
think  of  its  being  dishonest.   Everyone  does  it,  and  the  newspapers  are  fait 
of  reports  of  successful  gambling  and  of  racooragesnent  to  readm  to^ 
gamble  too,  but  when  we  think  seriously  about  it  we  can  hardly  fail  to  aee- 
Uiat  it  is  wrong. 

NOTES  OF  LESSON  ON  HALF-TIMERS. 

Read    Boy  and  Girl  Labottr,**  by  M.  Adler  and  iL  H.  Xam^.^ 

CLASS. — Girls  over  fourteen.  TIME. — About  30  minutes. 

AIM. — ^To  impress  girls  with  their  responsibility  for  the  up- 
bringing of  future  citizens  and  with  a  sense  of  the  evus 

caused  by  overwork. 

ISTRODUCTiON. — A  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  pre- 
sented its  report  last  August  (1909),  on  the  subject  of 
Half-time.  The  newspapers  all  over  the  country  published 
summaries  of  this  report  and  articles  on  it,  and  the  papers^ 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  half-time  system  is  in 
operation,  devoted  much  space  to  a  discussion  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  a  speech  at  Southampton,  expressed  his  concurr- 
ence with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  report  tha.t  the 
system  must  be  abolished. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  "  Morning  Post  "  for  the  4th  August,  and 
in  the  "  Daily  News  "  for  the  same  date  could  be  handed  round. 

Definition- — Half-timers  are  boys  and  girls  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age,  who,  by  law,  are  permitted  to  work  part  of 
every  day  in  both  factory  and  school.     The  work  in  the 

factory  is  done  alternately  in  the  morning  or  the  after- 
noon, from  6  or  6-30  to  12  or  12-30,  or  from  1-15  to  5-15  or 
5-45.  In  the  morning  shift  2  hours'  work  is  done  before 
the  half-hour  allowed  for  breakfast  arrives. 

Endeavour  to  elicit  definition.  Half  of  the  time  is  still  spent  where? 
(at  school).  Read  paragraph  34  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee's 
Report  (Cd.  4791 — price  a^d.)  Point  out  that  the  whole  of  all  '^blue 
books  "  is  not  so  dull  as  it  is  reputed  to  be. 

*  A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  will  be 
found  on  page  %  of  cover.    They  will  be  found  most  useful  for  further 
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Locality.— There  are  no  half-timers  in  London.   There  is 

"  partial  exemption  "  at  ii  years  of  age  in  agricultural 
districts  in  the  South  of  England,— but  this  kind  of  "par- 
tial exemption  "  consists  usually  of  entire  absence  from 
school  during  certain  months  when  there  15  9  great  demand 
for  work  in  tk^  fields. 

Do  girls  know  anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  noctii?  What  do  they 
^hink  as  to  the  wisdcnn  of  letting  children  in  London  go  out  to  work  before, 
betweoi  or  after  their  school  hours,  or  work  at  hixne  (match-box  making)? 

Half-timers  are  chiefly  found  in  the  cotton  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  the  woollen  districts  of  Yorkshire.  There 
are  about  40,000  in  all. 

Read  descriptions  of  cotton  mills  and  worsted  factories  and  of  the  midcel- 
laneoas  work  done  by  children  in  them. 

Bye-Laws  of  Councils,— The  London  County  Council  may 
rightly  feel  proud  of  having  done  something  to  prevent 
child-labour  in  London.  The  law  of  the  land  would  at 
present  permit  ' 'half-time*'  if  the  local  bye-laws  provided 
for  it. 

Are  the  girls  proad  ol  being  Lrad€Mrs»  and  if  ao,  why? 

The  County  Councils  are  elected  bodies  and,  although 
the  process  may  be  slow,  they  can  be  made  to  express  the 
Opinions  of  the  people  living  in  the  district.  The  great 
want  of  interest  in  local  politics  in  London  should  be 
emphasised. 

Whitman  speaks  of  "the  never-ending  audacity  of  elected  persons,*' 
but  they  are  "  audacious"  only  because  electors  do  not  expect  enough  from 
tiieni. 

Reasons  for  Employing  Children. — i.  The  need  for  a  col- 
lective wage  sufficient  for  the  family  needs. 
Is  there  more  poverty  in  Bradford  and  Bolton  than  in  London  and 
Newcastle? 

2.  It  is  said  to  be  better  to  train  children  at  an 
early  age.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  half-timers  are 
mostly  "  fetching  and  carrying  "  and  not  learning  much. 

If  special  dexterity  of  fingtt  is  needed,  would  it  not  be  still  better  to 
return  to  sending  children  of  6  to  the  factory,  as  was  done  whm  tihe  fac- 
tory syst^  was  first  started? 

3.  It  is  what  the  parents  did  when  young. 

There  can  be  a  wise  belief  in  the  feasibility  of  improving  the  world 
as  well  as  a  foolish  credulity  as  to  all  evil  suddenly  coming  to  an  end.  Refer 
to  great  revolutions  in  belief  and  action  in  the  past,— for  instance,  changes 
in  methods  of  carrying  on  work,  slavery,  feudalism,  cottage  industries, 
factories,  capitalism.   What  will  the  future  of  society  be? 

Reasons  Against  Employing  Children.— i.  Child's  need  to 
develop  its  faculties  in  the  proper  order.  (Little  children 
like  fairy  stories.  Desire  for  a  great  variety  of  informa* 

tion  usually  gets  less  as  people  get  older;  hence  need  for 

general  education     while  you  are  young). 

Ask  what  old  people  are  like.  Can  they  usually  be  argued  with  profit- 
ably?  Experience  versus  boldness  and  quickness. 
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2.  Too  much  work  of  one  kind  bad  for  everyone,  and 
routine  work  ought  not  to  begin  young. 

Is  it  possible  to  be  too  iadustnoos?  Effects  of  oTerworit. 

3.  The  work  at  school  done  after  half  a  day  at  a  fac- 
tory is  wasted,  and  the  ''half-timers"  upset  the  rest  of  the 
clas&« 

At  wliat  age,  if  ever,  did  you  first  begin  to  cane  about  leadiiif  ?  Do 
you  can  for  tt  when  yon  aie  tued? 

Health. — Bad  effect  on  health  in  later  life.     Are  factories 

healthy?    Can  children  endure  strain  and  unhealthy  con- 
'  ditions  as  well  as  adults  can  ?  ' 

Character. — Can  children  choose  what  to  imitate  and  what  to 
.  avoid  as  well  as  grown  up  people  ? 

Should  yon  eat  yoar  com  before  it  is  ripe?  Men  and  women  may  wear 
themselves  out,  bodily  and  mentally,  by  pranature  and  excessive  wvurk. 

Economic— Large  numbers  of  boys  are  discharged  from  the 
mills  in  Bracitord  at  ages  from  16  to  20,  who  have  not 

acquired  any  skill  of  service  to  other  masters. 

Is  it  not  better  to  learn  a  good  trade  even  if  the  wages  at  first  are  small, 
than  to  earn  comparatively  large  amounts  at  14  and  later  on  run  a  great 
risk  of  not  finding  employment  or  only  very  badly  paid  employment? 

Children's  labour  may  replace  that  of  men  and  women. 

Social. — Every  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  workers 
tends  to  bring  the  different  classes  nearer  together  and  to 
lessen  the  power  of  the  educated  or  richd"  classes. 

(Some  teachers  may  enquire  whether  there  is  a  class-war:  others  will 
not !) 

Need  FOR  Legislation. — ^The  good  employers  and  the  good 
parents  have  to  remember  that  other  employers  may  take 
their  trade  or  other  people's  children  get  a  start  at  the 
mills  and  obtain  promotion  by  precedence :  the  law,  how- 
ever, can  prevent  methods  of  advancing  in  front  oi  others 
which  are  harmful* 

How  far  is  it  possible  to  make  people  good  by  Act  of  Parliament?  Are 
arguments  against  it  ever  advanced  when  it  is  proposed  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  the  ridi  and  not  to  increase  the  bealtb  v^iile  at  work,  tibe  rights  ud 
opportnnities  of  the  workers? 


EMIGRATION  TO  CANAI>A. 

Reasons  for  emigration  of  women. 

la  England  there  are  1,250,000  more  women  than  men.  Work  is 
often  scarce  and  wages  are  low.  There  is  too  much  oonpetitioflu  la 
Canada  these  are  150^000  more  men  than  women. 
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Jtow  to  eoHgrate. 


The  British  Women's  Emigration  Association,  at  the  Imperial  In- 
stitute,  S.W.,  makes  up  parties  and  sends  out  women  under  the  CAre  of 
a  responsible  matron.  The  journey  takes  about  a  week.  Cost  of  the 
oceui  ticket  jQs  ^^s.,  and  of  the  rail  ticket  according  to  the  length  of 
the  iiilmd  journey.  Total  expense  to  Montreal  £6  iis.  3d.,  to  Toronto 
£7  7<1*>  to  Wumipeg  ^^lo  loe.  Then  ia  a  loan  fund  which  lends 
part  of  the  passage  mooqr  in  some  cases,  to  be  paid  back  by  degree* 
witiMMA  iotacest 

The  advantages  of  life  in  Canada. 

Employment  at  good  wages  can  always  be  got  by  girls  willing  to  do 
domestic  work.  Servants,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  treated 
as  members  of  the  family  and  share  in  the  pleasures  as  well  as  in  the 
work  of  the  family.  Previous  experience  is  not  required.  Employers 
are  willing  to  te^ich  those  who  are  ready  to  learn  Canadian  ways. 

The  houses  in  the  towns  are  very  well  fitted  with  .every  convmience^ 
and  can  be  more  easily  bapt'^ew  iBum  in  ^  coiii^  with  its  fogs  aad 
smuts. 

The  air  in  Canada  is  pure  and  dry,  the  sun  shines  brightly  all 
the  year  round.  The  summers  are  hot,  the  winters  (except  in  Britidi 
Columbia)  very  cold.    The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  invigorating. 

In  Canada  no  woman  is  served  with  drink  in  the  public  bars,  no 
women  are  employed  to  sell  drink.  In  Toronto,  the  chief  town  in 
Ontario,  the  public  houses  are  closed  from  Saturday  evening^  at  7 
o'clock^  until  lo  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Disadvantages  of  emigrating  to  Canada. 

The  distance  fr<Hn  hom^  the  change  of  habits,  the  feeling  of  iQoeli* 
ness  and  homesickness  are  a  disadvantage  for  the  first  year  or  so.  But 
the  kindness  and  friendlineis  of  the  Canadians  sooa  make  a  new  ^immt 
feel  at  home. 


The  kind  of  emigrants  wanted  in  Canada. 

Canada  is  oaly  willing  to  receive  those  who  are  healthy  and  will- 
ing and  able  to  wwk.  Govemaiest  sends  back  to  England  any 
new*Goiner  who  becomes  a  diarge  to  the  ooontry  within  a  jaars  of 
arrival,  by  being  in  an  asylnm  or  prison,  or  uniable  to  sn^Mnt  himself 
or  herself.  Any  person  who  is  weak  in  miady  morals,  or  h0aldi»  is 
not  fitted  for  life  in  Canada. 


Work  and  wages  in  Canada. 

Young  women  can  get  good  pay  in  factory  work  or  dreMMkaking, 
bnt  have  to  pay  about  12/6  a  week  for  board  and  lodging. 

It  is  better  to  go  as  a  domestic  help  with  board  and  lodging  and 
not  less  than  £m  a  year^  paid  monthly. 

The  work  is  often  hard  tmt  the  pay  is  g^ood,  and  evenr  steady  aad 
ittdnstrioas  girl  has  a  chance  to  improve  her  position.  All  ue  worhsn 
in  Canada,  yon  see  neither  idle  rich  nor  idle  poor.  It  is  a  boqr  country 
where  evwyooe  has  a  ^od  chance  to  get  cm  aod  SMdm  a  fomfortahia 
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I. 


TO  FURTHER  THE 
ENFRANCHISEMENT 
QP  WOMEN 

The  Englishwoman 


Mbathly  ^  One  Shilling  Net 
Yearly  Subscription*  14J6  net,  post  free 

Among  the  ContHbutore  are 


Miss  L.  Alica-Tadbica 
Max  Bbbrbohm 

Harold  Cox,  M.P. 

Anthony  Ellis 

Mrs.  Henry  Fawcbtt 

John  Galsworthy 

Lady  Grove 

Miss  Cicblt  Hamilton 

Matoicb  Hbwlbtt 

Filson 


Laurencb  Housman 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 
John  Masefield 
William  Nicholson 
Thomas  Seccombb 
Bernard  Shaw 
Philip  Snowdin,  M.P. 
F.  A.  Stbbl 
Percy  White 

Young, 


'<Of  articles  dealing  with  women  and  their  interests,  pride  of  pIao» 
mwl  be  py>m*  to  tiie  contents  of  The  EngliskwomaH.  .  .  .  While  it 
•im»  at  fnrtliering  the  egteicUseiMnt  of  Mien,  its  taoe  is  distincUjr 
MMW  end  medenite,  aad  the  first  nomber  pcoauses  well  for  its  snooese.*^ 
Ttt  Timtf. 

**  It  is  evidoit  tfa^  The  Englishmman,  with  its  poems,  its  short  plajs, 
and  its  artistic  criticisms,  will  attract  to  it  the  special  public  interested  in 
letters,  ait,  aad  caltore  generally.  A  capital  beginning  is  made  in  the  first 
number.  .  .  .  The  editorial  conmittee  are  sincerely  to  be  mncrsliilateif 
en  this  excelled  and  readaUe  prodvct  of  Oieir  jmnt  labonrs  aad  jndgaMnt*'' 

**Tb0  advocatas  of  Women's  SvAmge,  and  particularly  those  'who 
belieipe  in  oonrtitiitfeiua  malbodsy'  an  to  be  oongratolaled  on  the  appearance 
of  The  Ewglishwommm.  It  is  a  diilUttg  moallbly  ""•gfiifiiftf,  edited  bj 
Mrs.  Grant  Richards,  and  its  appeal  is  not  only  to  tiie  ooBviaoed  aad 
faithful ;  an  alien  husband  might  be  seduced  into  toleration  of  the  didactic 
parts  through  approval  of  something  in  letters  and  arts.  It  is  intended,  of 
course,  to  show  that  the  movement  is  closely  connected  with  the  life  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  arts,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  particalar 
ocHntributio^  is  a  subtle  advertisement. — Manchest^  Guardian. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSHOPS 
G^MT  RicHARM^  7,  Carlton  St.,  London,  S.W 


APPLY  TO  THE 

A.T.C. 

Fof  Servants — oecniaDent  anti  sumiIt — 

Cooks, 

Waitress^ 
Between  Maids, 
Nursery  Maids, 
Visiting;  Dresstnakeffy 
G>stuiniers, 
Milliners, 
Needlewomen* 
Upholsteresses 
Carpet  Menders, 
and  all  othet  dasKS  oi  Domestic  Wotkcf%  ind<iding 

Charwomen, 

Caretakers  and  F&xssekeqsers, 

Skk  Room  Helpers, 

Men  and  Wives, 

Handy  Men, 
and 
Boys. 


TEucraoNE-itsi  cmr. 


Tbe  Association  of  Trained  Charwomen  and  Domestic  Workers  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  in  t898»  and  is  maiugcd  bf  a 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

ItigUwcd  Eat^IoTment  Agency,  L*C.C  It  is  not  a  Registry  Office. 

UTTTERS.  enclosing  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for  reply  should  be  seat 
to  lite  PiMmnoiu  Scc^  A.T^  7,  JoIhi  SItmI^  AUfbt,  Stnad,  WJC. 

POST  OFFICE  (XO^RS  ihoold  be  crumrf  and  made  pfyaUi  to  Mto  F; 
Potter,  at  SMfduunptoo  SlMel^  Strand. 

HOURS  FOR  INTERVIEWS  t  t&30  aan.  to  3.30  p.m.  daily  except  Saturday* 
The  office  ii  doeed  on  Saturdays,  for  a  waA  at  Chriatmaa  aad 
Easter,  and  dsring  the  flMttfli  «f  AufM^  tot  kttm  are  attndid  to  aa 

tMfli* 


Metropolitan  Typewriting 
===  Office  — 

27,  CHANCERY  LANE, 
LONDON,  W.C 

An  Experienced  Staff  of  Shorthand  Writers 
and  Typists  always  available. 

Letters  Reproduced  in  any  quantities. 

Telephone:  1565  Central. 

METROPOLITAN= 
REPORTING  AGENCY 

27,  CHANCERY  LANE, 
LONDON,  W*C 

Meetings  of  every  description 
Reported  at  Short  Notice.  :: 

TERMS  ON  APPLICATION. 


Telephone:  1566  Central. 


St.  Martha's  College  of  Housecraft 

4,  CHICHESTER  STREET, 
ST.  GEORGE'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


Training  in  Housecraft  fbr  Educated  Girls. 

Short  Theoretical  and  Practical  Residential  Courses  given  by 

Trained  and  Qualified  Teachers  at  moderate  inclusive  fees. 

Prospectus  and  Application  Form  can 
be  obtained  from  Ths  Principal. 


ST.  MARTHA'S  HOSTEL 

(worked  in  connection  with  the  above) 

Affords  Board  and  Residence  at  Moderate  Terms  for 

Women  Workers  and  Students. 

Full  particulars  on  application  by  letter  or  at  the  HosteL 

THE  GREEN  LADY  HOSTEL, 

LITTLEHAMPTOR 


A  HC»JDAY  HOME  FOR  WORKJNG  FBCXU 

FROM  LONDON  AND  £LSEWH£RE. 

Established  1901. 

President:  The  Counxess  ov  Abmokin. 


A  comniodious  old-fashioned  house  (modern  sanitation)  standing  in 
large  shady  garden  :  near  sea,  river,  station  and  open  country.  Boating, 
good  and  safe  bathing.  Very  moderate  terms,  special  railway  fare. 
Unsectarian.  Available  for  clubs  and  societies  :  individuals  received  before 
mid  July  and  after  5th  Sept.  Accommodation  for  50  :  reduced  terms  for 
parties  of  30  and  upwards.  Closed  in  winter  unless  sufficient  demand. 
Help  is  raqoested  ia  making  its  iwnefits  moxe  wicbly  known :  not  yet  sell- 
supporting*  • 

Audited  Balance-sheet  and  infwmation  from 

MISS  FRASER, 

16,  Prince  Edward's  Mansions, 
Pembridgs  Square,  W. 


Women^s  Industrial  Council 

7,  JOHN  STREET,  ADELPHI,  LONDON,  W.C. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

If  bought  by  tiie  dom  a  disoooat  of  4d.  in  the  shiUing  is  alkiwed,  aod 

oae  Mrtta  copy  is.givai  in. 

PSNNY  PAMPHLETS. 

Postage.  Id.  eadi. 

Working  Women  and  the  Poor  Law,  by  B.  L.  Hutchins. 
Labour  Laws  for  Women  and  Children  in  tiie  United 

Kingdom,  by  E.  C.  Harvey. 
Boy  and  Girl  Labour,  by  N.  Adier  and  R.  H.  Tawney. 

The  Case  for  and  against  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage. 
Newspaper  and  Citizen  Classes  and  how  to  hold  them, 

with  Specimen  Lessons. 
Women's  Wages  in  England  in  the  19th  Century,  by  B.  L. 

Hutchins. 

Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 

by  B.  L.  Hutchins. 

Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  the  United  States,  by  J.O.Goldmark. 
Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  France,  by  B.  L.  Hutchins. 
Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  Germany,  by  Alice  Sakxnoo,  PhJ>. 
Labour  Laws  for  Women  in  Italy,  by  Mrs.  x.  Oloqr. 

HALF-PENNY  PAMPHLETS. 

Women  Laundry  Workers  and  Legislation. 

Women  Workers  and  the  Factory  Aot. 
Summary  of  the  Factory  Act. 
Summary  of  the  Truck  Act. 
Registry  Offices  and  Public  Control. 

TWO-PENNY  PAMPHLETS. 

Postage  ^d. 

Separate  Courts  of  Justice  for  Children,  and  Probation 

and  Probation  Officers,  by  N.  Adier. 
Report  on  the  Unemployment  of  Women. 

SIXPENNY  BOOKS. 

Women  in  the  Printing  Trades,  by  J.  R.  MacDonald,  Postage  4d. 
Report  on  Home  Industries  of  Women  in  London.  Postage  3d. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Report  of  1897  may  still  be  had  at  the  sam«  price. 

Report  of  the  Conference  on  Industrial  Training  of  Girls. 
Postage  free. 

FREE. 

The  Annual  Report, 
Lecture  List. 

A  Specimen  Number  of  The  Women's  Industrial  News,  the  quarterly 
organ  of  the  Council,  price  2S.  per  annum,  or  6d.  quarterly,  post  free. 

What  the  Council  is  and  does,  an  8  pp.  leaflet  explaining  tlw 
present  and  past  aims  and  work  of  the  Council. 


KING  &  SQJ^ 


Established  1819,  in  Parliament  Street. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE.  2  &  4.  GREAT  SMITH  ST.  WESTMINSTER. 

Publishers.  Parliamentary  G  G.neml  Booll««H«r*,  *  PrtatoM. 

MONTHLY  CATALOGUE  of  all  recent  Parliamentary  Papers,  Reports, 
Bills,  etc.,  also  of  the  Reports  issued  by  the  India  Office  GoverMM^ 
of  India,  the  London  County  Council,  and  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  on 
Questions  of  the  Day— i^olitical,  Economic,  and  Social,  fost  Jjree. 
Publishers  of  the  Reports  and  Publications  of  the 

London  County  Council.  Poor  Law  Co»f«7«'=«*' i«^^m?i?°o' "f^S o^ 
ment  of  India,  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Government  of  "^^"J"?? 
Wales.  London  School  of  Economics.  Columbia  University,  AmerlMJfc 
XmSw  Of  Poll^al  an4  Social  Science,  Internatioaal  Railway  Congress. 

Messrs.  P.  S.  KING  &  SON  make  a  Speciality  of  Publications  dealing 
with  ECONOMICS,  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS,  POLITICS,  and  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT,  and  will  at  any  time  be  pleased  to  consider,  with  a  view 
to  publication,  any  MSS.  treating  of  these  subjects  which  may  be  submitted 
to  them.  

SOME  BOOKS  ON  THE  POOR  LAW. 


THE  CASE  PAPFR  SYSTEM. 

A  Collection  of  Papers  read,  with  the  full  discuMions  tj^ereon,  at 
various  Poor  Law  Conferences.  By  H.  F.  Aveling,  Miss  W.  L.  BjODIK- 
H\LL-  R  rrirr  Horner.-  Miss  Mary  E.  E.  JamkS;  and  Dr.  J.  MiLSON 
Rhopfs  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WiixiAM  CHANCE,  Bart.,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  i  Cloth,  as.  net;  30  copies  at  is.  6d.  each  net;  50  copies 
IS.  each  net. 

BY  WHAT   AUTHORITY  ? 

The  Principles  in  Common  and  at  Issue  in  the  Reports  of  the  Poor 
LaTV'  Commission.  By  John  H.  Muiphead.  M.A..,  LL.D.  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Birmingl«m. 
With  an  introduction  by  Sir  Olivek  Lodgk,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Demy  8vo.    Cloth  bachj  as.  net. 

ENGLISH  POOR  LAWS. 

Their  History,  Principles  and  Administration.  Three  Lectures  given 
at  the  University  Settlem.ent  for  W^omen,  Southwark.  By  Sophia 
Lonsdale.   Third  and  Revised  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  is.  net. 

GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  ABYSS. 

By  Mary  Higgs,  Author  of  "A  Tramp  among  Tramps,"  "How  to 
deal  with  the  Unemployed,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 
Ever  since  the  publication  6f  General  Booth's  "  Darkest  Enelan.*,"  the 
existence  of  depths  of  poverty  and  vice  in  the  midst  of  our  civilisation 
has  weighed  on  the  consciences  of  many.  This  book  is  an  account  of 
the  personal  explorations  undertaken  by  Mrs.  Higgs,  who,  disguised  as 
a  tramp,  has  spent  days  and  nights  in  tramp  wards,  lodging-houses  and 
shelter.s  This  volume  will  throw  much  light  on  the  darkest  features 
of  our  social  life,  and  pl?.ce  before  the  public  the  pitfalls  and  snares 
and  difficulties  which  beset  the  destitute  outcast, 
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